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Co-ordination of continental circulation is further hindered
by the existence of a variety of forms of land transport. Whereas
on the oceans all traffic is carried by ships, on the land, railways,
roads and inland waterways are in competition with each other!
Each received a great stimulus from the Industrial Revolution
and its concomitant development in circulation, but each
progressed independently of the others, making internal co-
ordination difficult enough, as the conflict between rail and road
interests in Great Britain shows.
Again, all three types of land transport are tied to fixed
routes, the construction of which entails vast expenditure of
labour, materials, and capital. They are not designed for the
purposes of international circulation. Seldom do they follow
the most direct international lines; they are frequently charac-
terized by deviations to meet national interests. Land routes are
therefore less flexible than those on the oceans; they are less
easily changed, although the volume of traffic may fluctuate
considerably. The result is seen in the greater density of means
of circulation on the continents, more particularly in the
industrialized regions of the more advanced States, but inter-
national intercourse is restricted to certain points where facilities
for crossing political boundaries have been supplied.
Europe provides the outstanding example of a continent
where this conflict between national and international circula-
tion is still unsettled. Its highly organized economic activities
and dependence on external sources for raw materials and
markets suggest the desirability of the freest possible continental
circulation, yet because of its political fragmentation that
circulation is hindered by restrictions imposed for political
reasons along every one of its fifteen thousand miles of State
boundaries. The danger in such a system lies in the oppor-
tunities it provides for a powerful State to dominate smaller
countries through its international trade.
In the past, Germany's policy, summarized in the phrase
"Drang nach osteny\ was put into practice by commercial
agreements which ultimately led to economic hegemony in
Danubian and South-eastern Europe, as Basch has shown.1
1 A. Basch, The Danube Basin and tht German Economic Sphere, London, 1944.